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THE MUSICAL VERSIONS OF 
GOETHE’S “ FAUST.” 
BY ADOLPHE JULLIEN.! 


V.—THE “FAUST” OF BERLIOZ. 


[We deem it unnecessary to translate what the 
author has to say of the origin and of the contents 
of Za Damnation de Faust, since it does not differ 
substantially from what kas already appeared in 
this journal at the time when the work was first 
performed in New York and Boston, during the last 
Spring. (See pages 36, 49, 58, 87 of this volume.) 
We will only give the closing paragraph of the 
chapter, and pass on to the next, which treats of 
Schumann’s Faust music, and will be comparatively 
new to English readers.] 


The Damnation of Faust, we must recog- 
nize in conclusion, is a work of the great- 
est value. Berlioz has been served in this 

_ perilous attempt by an imagination of the 
richest order, highly excited by the grandeur 
of the work and by the ideal beauty of the 
model. Even when he departs from the 
original text, and when, combining after his 
own fashion various episodes, he brings forth 
a totally different situation, such as the love- 
scene interrupted by the arrival of the de- 
mon, the musician feels himself still sustained 
by the poet, and his inspirations gush forth 
just as richly and as grandly. It is, assuredly, 
a work worthy to figure in the future by the 
side of the original drama, one which, like 
the designs of Delacroix, would have snatched 
from Goethe, could he but have heard it,‘a 
word of admiration. How welcome would 
that word have been in Paris! How that 
encouragement, coming from so high a source, 
would have brought to the composer a just 
consolation for the criticisms and the railleries 
for which he was the mark! Unfortunately, 
Goethe had long been dead when the French 
musician produced his work, and nothing 
came to sustain him in this trial but the con- 
viction of having by his labor made the work 
of a veritable artist, and the rare delight of 
having been, during this assiduous intimacy, 
the pious disciple of that illustrious master. 


VI.—THE “FAUST” OF SCHUMANN. 

Faust —with Manfred, with the Pilgrim- 
age of the Rose, with Genoveva, with Para- 
dise and the Peri,—is one of the master- 
works of Schumann; unhappily he had not 
time to finish it. It was his favorite work. 
He had occupied himself with it from the 
age of thirteen years, and he returned to it 
con amore in the moments when he felt him- 
self the best inspired. In fact few subjects 
offered to his eminently poetic genius a more 
living spring of graceful or fantastic inspira- 





1 We translate from ‘‘Goethe et la Musique: Ses Juge- 
ments, son Injluence, Les Oeuvres qu’il a inspirées.” Par 
ADOLPHE JULLIEN, Paris, 1880. — Ep. 





tions. No one, better than he, could have 
known how to paint the tormented character 
of the doctor, or the gentle figure of Mar- 
guerite ; no one could have lent a more satanic 
color to the demon. But it was above all, the 
second Faust, a work all ideality and fantasy, 
that must have charmed and inspired his 
nature so inclined to mystery and reverie. 
Accordingly in this interpretation, by him 
alone attempted, of the life-like or the abstract 
conceptions of the poet, he has lifted himself 
to a great height. Several of the most 
remarkable pieces of this second part were 
written by the composer in the midst of the 
political storm of 1848, which, by a singular 
phenomenon, seems to have given new nerve 
to his creative faculties. “I have to thank 
God,” he wrote at that time to Ferdinand 
Hiller, ‘‘ that he vouchsaves me, in such times, 
the courage and the faculty tolabor!” And 
again elsewhere: “Let us work while it is 
day.”’? 

And so he did. Toward 1850 he at last 
finished, not his entire work, but the second 
part. He wrote then the last two pieces, and 
judging, as by a melancholy presentiment, 
that he would not have time to complete the 
first part of his work, he collected the various 
fragments which he had put into music, and 
preceded them by a grand instrumental intro- 
duction. “I have worked much in these 
latter times,” he writes, toward the end of 
1853 to M. Strackerjan, a young officer who 
was a great amateur of music, “I have writ- 
ten a Faust overture, the crown of the edifice 
of aseries of scenes drawn from the tragedy.” 
Does it not seem, to look at this unfinished 
work, like a cruel irony of fate, which, of so 
many composers, imposes silence precisely 
upon that one, who comprehended the con- 
ceptions of the poet best of all, who thought 
(so to say) his thoughts, and ‘translated them 
with genius into the inimitable language of 
music? 

It is not a dramatic legend that Schumann 
has professed to write, still less an opera; he 
has simply taken the poem, the very text of 
the master, and put it into music. There 
could not be a simpler manner of proceeding ; 
and none could serve the musician better; 
thus his work is better than a translation, it 
is a veritable musical transfiguration of the 
drama of Goethe. The Faust of Schumann 
comprises three parts. The first, unfortu- 
nately very incomplete, counts only three de- 
tached scenes. ‘The second includes several 
fragments of the second Faust ; at the beginning, 
the scene of Ariel and the Sylphs, then vari- 
ous episodes: Midnight, the scene of the four 
witches, the dialogue of the doctor with Care, 
and the death of Faust. Finally, the third 
part, the only one that is complete, contains 
only the final scene of the second Faust, but 
itis much the most considerable scene, thanks 
to the grand developments which the com- 
poser has given it. 

The overture, which Schumann has placed 
at the head of his work, bears the impress of 

2 Notice of M. Ernouf on Schumann (Revue Contempor- 
aune, Jan. 31, 1864). There exist, as yet, in French, but two 
complete works on Schumann: that of M. Ernouf, who, 
the first in France, has rendered homage to the musician 
of genius, and the biography by Wasielewsky, which has 


appeared in Le Ménestre/, translated in a very fantastical 
fashion by M. F. Herzog. 








his genius. At once proud and charming, full 
of grace and of terror, it gives a marvellously 
good ensemble of this admirable poem. And 
the musician, in these inspired pages, written 
late in life, does he not seem to exclaim with 
the poet, in the dedication of Faust: 

Once more, sweet visions, are ye floating hither — 

Forms, who of old oft gladdened my dim sight ! 

Shall I now hold you, Beautiful, together ? 

Yearns my heart still for that illusion bright? 

Nearer ye throng! Let not your beauty wither, 

As from the misty cloud it bursts in light. 
How with the joy of youth my bosom springs, 
Breathing the magic air shook from your dewy 
wings ! f 

The three scenes of the first Faust which 
Schumann had time to write are: the scene 
of the garden, that of the church, and of Mar- 
guerite imploring the image of the Virgin. In 
each of these pages he has endeavored to 
translate the spirit and the very word of the 
poet. Others will expend themselves upon 
the same scenes (the garden and the church) 
with lengthier developments adapted to the 
exigencies of the stage; no one will put more 
of veiled charm and infinite tenderness into 
the first avowal of the two lovers; no one 
will overwhelm the tardy repentance of the 
unfortunate Marguerite with a more terrific 
Dies ire. 

The garden scene, that chaste prattle of 
two souls yet pure, is one of exquisite melody ; 
the phrase of Faust excusing himself for hav- 
ing taken the young girl’s hand has a pene- 
trating suavity, as well as the timid response 
of Marguerite. She plucks a flower and 
pulls off its petals, and the sweet murmur of 
the orchestra accompanies with burning words 
spoken in a low voice. “ He loves me!” she 
cries, and Faust with transport launches forth 
an admirable melody, which seems to bear 
his cry of triumph up to heaven. All, in 
this music, all, even to the dry laugh of the 
demon, paraphrases in an inimitable style the 
original scene, the garden of Martha. 

Schumann and Prince Radziwill alone have 
had the idea of treating the scene where Mar- 
guerite implores the Mater Dolorosa, while 
dragging herself to the foot of the holy image. 
What an admirable page the affrighted sup- 
plications of the fair sinner have inspired the 
master of Zwickau with! At first her prayer 
is full of unction, but grief tortures her 
at the thought of finding the mother of 
Christ infexible, and she cries out with a 
panting voive: “Come, save me from shame 
and death. Deign, O mother of griefs, to 
cast down one look of pity upon my distress.” 

As for the scene of the church, Schumann 
makes an untranslatable creation out of it. 
Never has music expressed with more force 
the ardent repentance of the guilty girl, the 
railing and burning imprecations of the de- 
mon. And when the crushing appeals of the 
choir break out, it seems.as if the earth 
opened, ready to engulf the unhappy victim, 
so pure yet in her shame. 

After these pictures of a passionate and ter- 
rifying color, the author abandons himself, in 
the scene of Ariel and the Sylphs, to his most 
dreamy inspirations. The veiled arpeggios 
of the harp transport us to the etherial regions 
where the gentle voice of genius enchants us 
by its sweet cantilenas. It is the very scene 
which opens the second Faust: An agreeable 
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landscape. Scarcely is the voice of Ariel 
hushed, when the doctor comes out of his 
strange dream and sings a canticle of thanks- 
giving to the day that dawns, to nature re- 
awakening; this exquisite melody is deli- 
ciously accompanied by the altos and the vio- 
loncellos. But doubt is born again within 
this troubled soul, and the music, changing 
character, paints to our ears his unappeased 
desires, his distracting anguish. 

Midnight. —It is the dreary chant of the 
Gray Old Women, Guilt, Want, Misery. It 
is the exulting cry of Care, who glides in 
where her sisters cannot penetrate. “The 
door is closed, we cannot enter. It is the 
abode of a rich man, we do not wish to enter.” 
“ You, my sisters, cannot and dare not enter ; 
Care slips through the key-hole.” Faust ap- 
pears, his soul the victim of a dull inquietude. 
“Hast thou never known Care?” asks the 
malignant genius. “No,” replies the Doctor 
in an air full of warmth, accompanied by an 
incessant figure of the orchestra, true image 
of life’s whirling vortex. ‘1 have done noth- 
ing but rove about the world; I caught each 
pleasure by the hair; what did not content 
me, I let it go; what escaped me, I let it run. 
I have only desired and satisfied my desires, 
and still continued to wish more.” But Care 
responds in a chant full of bodeful menace: 
“To him, whom I once possess, the whole 
world is useless. Eternal shades descend 
upon him; the sun does not rise, nor does it 
set; with senses perfectly sound, darkness 
dwells within him; if he owned all treasures, 
he would not know how to enjoy them.” The 
doctor laughs at the absurd anger of the witch, 
and refuses to recognize her power. “ Try 
it then!” cries Care, who breathes in his face 
as she flies away; and Faust, made blind, 
loses himself in senseless projects, in dreams 
unrealizable. This scene, so abstract as it 
is, has found in Schumann a musician equal 
to it; for he has rendered this struggle be- 
tween man and Care in a very moving man- 
ner. : 

The great court before the palace,— such is 
the scene which Schumann has literally trans- 
lated from the original poem, under this title : 
The Death of Faust. At the beginning, the 
fantastic scene of the demon evoking the 
Lemures and exhorting them, with,a strange 
laugh, to dig a grave, the fatal end of all hu- 
man existence. It is needless to say with 
what sombre color, with what sinister tones 
Schumann has painted this strange episode, 
as well as the appearance of Faust, awakened 
by the dull sound of the spades, and issuing 
from the palace stumbling against the door- 
posts. Even now, on the brink of the grave, 
the doctor gives himself up to the most chi- 
merical projects. To toil, to sow, to embellish, 
to construct, —such are the last dreams of 
the man who is about to die. “Let it be 
given to me to see such a movement on a free 
territory, with a free people, and I will say 
to the passing moment: “Stop! thou art so 
- beautiful! The trace of my terrestrial days 
cannot be lost in the course of ages. . . . In 
the presentiment of so great a felicity, I taste 
the most beautiful moment of my life!” And 
Faust falls backward into the pit dug under 





his feet by the phantoms, amidst harsh bursts 
of laughter from the Devil. 

The last chapter of the second Faust, enti- 
tled: Forests, Rocks, Ravines, Solitudes, has 
furnished Schumann the canvas of his third 
part, and inspired him with a long suite of 
admirable pieces. What can be more fresh 
than the first chorus with its sweet responses : 
“The forest waves, the rocks weigh heavily 
around, the clinging roots intertwine, trunks 
lean against trunks, waves dash upon waves ; 
the deep grotto shelters us; the lions creep 
about us, silent and caressing; they respect 
the consecrated place, love’s holy sanctuary!” 
What more inspired than the invocation of 
Pater extaticus, with its figure of violoncellos 
enlacing the melodic phrase like a flowering 
ivy round the arches of an ancient cloister? 
What canticle more full of unction than that of 
Pater profundus: “OQ God! appease my 
thoughts, enlighten my heart which seeks for 
thee!” What melody more vaporous than 
that of Pater seraphicus? What song more 
full of a holy ardor than that of the Blessed 
Boys, beginning with a caressing melody, 
then bursting out in brilliant concert, in a 
burning hymn of thanksgiving: “Tell us, 
Father, whither we are going; tell us, good 
Father, who we are? We are happy; for all, 
yes all of us, it is so sweet to live.” 

Another marvelous piece of grace and 
freshness is the Chorus of Angels hovering in 
the upper air and bearing the immortal part 
of Faust: “ Saved is the noble member of the 
world of spirits, saved from evil. He who 
always strives, him can we deliver, and if 
even Love has taken interest in him from 
above, the troup of the blest meets him with 
hearty welcome.” One knows not what to 
prefer in this marvelous page, the songs 
of the perfected angels, or those of the 
younger angels, the grand final ensemble, or 
the seraphic murmur of the little choir of 
happy boys: “ With joy receive we this one 
in the chrysalis state; in him we obtain an 
angelic pledge. Remove the slough that en- 
velops him; already is he great and beauti- 
ful with holy life.” 

What resplendent beauties! and we have 
not yet done with this superb work. Here is 
the beautiful invocation of Doctor Marianus, 
accompanied by a soft concert of oboes and 
harps ; “here is the chorus of Penitent Women, 
with its long suppliant phrase of those three: 
the Magna Peccatrix, Mulier Samaritana, and 
Maria gyptiaca, uniting their repentance 
and their prayers. Here is the supreme invo- 
cation of Marguerite, imploring the divine 
clemency for Faust: ‘ Deign, O deign, incom- 
parable radiant Virgin, to turn thy propitious 
countenance toward my happiness! He whom 
I loved on earth, no longer troubled, has 
come back. Surrounded by the noble choir 
of spirits, the new-comer scarcely knows him- 
self, scarcely suspects his new life, so like is 
he already to the holy troop. See how he 
tears himself loose from all the terrestrial 
bonds of the old envelope, and how under his 
etherial vestment the first youthful vigor 
shows itself! Permit me to instruct him. 
The new day still dazzles and confuses him.” 
And here, at last, we have the double final 


chorus (Chorus Mysticus), the song of tri- 
umph, the celestial hosanna, for which Schu- 
mann has reserved his most sublime ideas, 
his most original harmonies, his most resplen- 
dent colors :? 

All that is transient 

Is but a symbol; 

The unattainable 

Here becomes real; 

The indescribable, 

Here is it done, 

The ever-Womanly 

Beckons us on. 


Such is this exceptional work; such is this 
unrivalled translation of the work of Goethe. 
Schumann, we have said before, is of all the 
composers the one who has best comprehended 
the poet’s thought. We cannot regret too 
much that he did not have the leisure to trans- 
late all the capital situations of the drama. 
After reading these scenes, admirable para- 
phrases, by a man of genius, of a work of 
genius, we can judge how much the musical 
art has lost by Schumann’s not being able to 
complete the first part of Faust. Then we can 
comprehend, seeing him rise to such a height 
in this musical interpretation of the second 
Faust, which he alone has dared, and he alone 
perhaps was competent, to make so exact and 
so brilliant, how truly Goethe saw when he 
wrote, not dreaming of the masterpiece with 
which he was about to inspire this great com- 
poser, “* My works are not capable of becoming 
popular. I have not written for the masses, 
but for a class of men, whose will, whose 
studies, and whose tendencies have some anal- 
ogy with mine.” 

(To be continued.) 
<ovoniitiechen 

THE MUSICAL SEASON IN LONDON. 
(From the “ Continent and Swiss Times,’’ Geneva, June 30.) 

It is the justified boast of English philharmonic 
dilettanti, when twitted by carping Germans and 
skeptical Frenchmen upon the sore subject of 
British shortcomings in the way of musical cul- 
ture and taste, that during some ten or twelve 
weeks of each successive year this huge me- 
tropolis attracts to its opera-houses and con- 
cert-rooms four-fifths of the leading vocal and in- 
strumental executants of the Continent; and that, 
between primrose-tide and rose-blowing, better 
performances of classical and operatic works, rén- 
dered by absolutely first-class artists, may be heard 
in the western, and western central districts of 
London than in all the other capitals of Europe put 
together. This vaunt is unquestionably founded 
upon fact; and those who advance it as an argu- 
ment in support of the postulate that the metro- 
politan public is, by instinct or cultivation, as in- 
telligently appreciative of musical excellences, 
creative or executive, as that of Berlin, Vienna, 
Leipzig, Munich or Paris, are not altogether 
illogically encouraged in their entertainment of 
that assumption by an inferential process of rea- 
soning which may be succinctly summarized as fol- 
lows :— “ London imperatively requires (on pain 
of its high displeasure, expressed by withdrawal 
of patronage), from those who stand pledged to 
provide it periodically with musical entertain- 
ments, that they should, regardless of trouble and 
expense, produce upon the boards of our two 
opera-houses and upon the platforms of our half- 
dozen concert-rooms all, or nearly all the foreign 
celebrities whose fame has reached our shores by 





1Schumann returned several times to this capital ° 
He has even left two different versions of it, which are 
equally beautiful, except that one of them admits of much 
larger developments. 
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trustworthy report during the nine months imme- 
diately preceding the opening of the London sea- 
son, or who are recognized celebrities in their re- 
spective specialties, firmly established in public 
favor. In order to secure the fulfilment of its 
will in this respect, London is content to pay 
higher prices for its opera and concert tickets 
than are obtainable by impresarii in any other 
capital, except St. Petersburgh, to fee artists 
extravagantly for their performances at private 
parties, and to offer them generous tribute of 
hero-worship into the bargain. Therefore Lon- 
don must be not only a musical, but the most 
musical of cities. In proportion, to its expendi- 
ture in securing the services, of the very best 
artists’ in existence must be its love and taste for 
music, its knowledge of the art, and- faculty of 
discrimination between the relative merits of pro- 
fessional competitors for its approbation.” The 
deduction is a plausible one, and the vast majority 
of Englishmen, including many musically edu- 
cated amateurs not altogether forlorn of reasoning 
power, is prone to admit its correctness. In our 
sea-girt realm, even art-dilettanti are frequently 
patriotic, and strongly disposed to defend British 
taste against any ill-natured foreign sneers and 
imputations, levelled at its quality. The wish is 
father to the thought with such eager vindicators 
of our judgment’s soundness in matters musical. 
We are angrily intolerant of the very notion 
that we can possibly be inferior in development 
of the xsthetical faculties to mere Germans or 
Frenchmen, and comfortably assume that, be- 
cause we pay more money than these latter for 
our indulgence in the higher executant efforts to 
attain artistic ideals, we are truer lovers of art 
and “know more about it” than they. 

To run counter to popular fallacies is ever a 
thankless enterprise. From the purely conscien- 
tious point of view there is not, probably, a loftier 
duty nor one which, like many another virtuous 
practice, is more inevitably foredoomed to be its 
own reward, for lack of any other. Neither does it 
always commend itself to fervent promulgators of 
abstract truths, when large-minded enough to rec- 
ognize and respect honest instincts and laudable 
motives underlying frail superstructures of defec- 
tive reasoning and erroneous assertion. But Eng- 
lishmen are in possession of so many indefeasible 
titles to equality with, if not superiority to, their 
Continental competitors in science and art, man- 
ufacture and commerce, manners and morals, that 
no serious breach of patriotic considerations is in- 
volved in hinting to them from time to time that, 
as far at least as musical taste, instruction and 
judgment are concerned, they are still remote 
from having attained the standard obtained in 
Germany, Austria and some parts of Italy and 
France. To convince any educated musician of 
their inferiority in this regard, it is only necessary 
that he or she should bestow careful and un- 
prejudiced attention upon the musical incidents 
of such a London season as that now rapidly 
drawing to its close —upon the character and 
composition of the audiences thronging opera- 
houses, concert-rooms and music-halls, their at- 
titude towards performers and performances, the 
nature and quality of the works eliciting their 
plaudits or provoking their condemnation — and, 
finally, upon the evidences of advancement in the 
culture of musical art afforded by the composi- 
tions of strictly English origin brought forward 
in the course of the fashionable trimester by rival 
impresarii, who, be it remembered, are accurately 
and exhaustively cognizant of their customers’ re- 
quirements, and scrupulously supply them with 
what they want, no more and no less. Watchful 
contemplation of the London public during its 
spring surfeits of costly musical pabulum will lead 
the intelligent observer to conclusions widely dif- 
ferent from those deduced, as above, from the 








broad fact that Englishmen willingly pay twice 
or even thrice as much for their vocal and instru- 
mental entertainments as Germans, Austrians, 
Frenchmen or Italians. Indeed, the vulgar in- 
ference drawn from that circumstance will be 
found, upon examination of its merits, to be totally 
unworthy of serious consideration. There are 
more wealthy people, forlorn of any engrossing 
occupation and chronically plagued by the crav- 
ing for sheer amusement, no matter of what kind 
or quality, in London, than in any other four 
European capitals, not exclusive of Paris. These 
people’s lives are chiefly passed in the enjoyment 
of superfluities, material and esthetical. Cheap 
pleasures lack charms for them; nay, are almost 
unknown to them. In order that they may ap- 
preciate aught, or, more correctly speaking, think 
that they appreciate it, the thing itself must be 
extremely expensive. If it achieve that desidera- 
tum, they will consume it greedily and without 
stint, but not otherwise. That they are lavish 
of their money in what is conventionally termed 
“the encouragement of art,” is simply attributable 
to two causes wholly irrespective of taste and 
judgment, of which, however, the wealthier classes 
of English are by no means devoid, though their 
pretensions to the possession thereof are seldom 
based upon a solid foundation of technical edu- 
cation. Firstly, they have more money to spend 
than they know what to do with; and secondly, 
the chief aim of their existence is to purchase 
excitement and diversion of one description or 
another —to kill time, in fact, at a maximum 
of pecuniary outlay, and minimum of personal 
trouble. 

A brief retrospective glance at the perform- 
ances and audiences of the 1880 London musical 
season will serve to exemplify the views above 
propounded. London supports two magnificent 
opera-houses, in which representations of the 
lyrical drama, in the Italian language, take place 
every night in the week. Both these establish- 
ments are in the hands of entrepreneurs married 
to prime donne, and neither of them are remuner- 
ative to their lessees, notwithstanding the exorbi- 
tant prices demanded and obtained by the latter 
from the public for places. The working ex- 
penses are so heavy that nothing short of crowded 
houses every night can avail to secure the least 
margin of profit upon the whole season’s perform- 
ances. At one theatre the chief attraction and 
managerial anchor of hope is a cantatrice of sur- 
passing abilities, who never opens her mouth until 
two hundred guineas have been paid in to her 
bankers; at the other, several stars of lesser mag- 
nitude compete for public favor with varied suc- 
cess, one of whom, well aware that her name on 
the bill is sure to fill the house, and being, more- 
over, profoundly penetrated with the wisdom of 
the axiom that pronounces prudence to be the 
progenitrix of prosperity, sternly exacts the pay- 
ment of her stipulated honorarium before she goes 
upon the stage. Are the performances at these 
two great theatres truly artistic, or even such as 
would be tolerated in the Hofoper at Vienna or 
the Berlin Opernhaus? It were Midsummer 
madness to answer this question affirmatively. 
Apart from the leading artists, some of whom are 
superexcellent whilst others are simply intolera- 
ble, either from the musical or dramatic point of 
view, there is no single element in the operatic 
entertainments offered to the public at Her 
Majesty’s or Covent Garden that can be pro- 
nounced deserving of unqualified praise. The 
orchestral accompaniments are frequently faulty 
and always coarsely rendered —the chorus-sing- 
ing is beneath criticism —the incidental ballets 
are executed by females so ill-favored and un- 
graceful as to be scarcely humaa— and the scen- 
ery and decorations, with a few brilliant excep- 
tions where timely expenditure has been incurred 





for the mise en scéne of absolute novelties, incon- 
ceivably inartistic and shabby. Turning to the 
audiences gathered together to witness and listen 
to these unsatisfactory performances — audiences 
chiefly composed of well-to-do and fashionable 
pleasure-lovers —we find amongst their salient 
characteristics that they will mildly applaud a 
primo tenore who sings every note of his part out 
of tune, if only he shout out the notes of his upper 
register loud enough to capture their attention — 
that they will receive a musical revelation of ex- 
quisite beauty with perplexed silence, whilst they 
will respond spasmodically to any hackneyed air, 
rendered familiar to their ears by the irrepressi- 
ble barrel-organ or by the dismal iteration of 
school-room practising, a process that has not its 
equal for grafting conventional operatic selec- 
tions upon intrinsically unmusical human natures. 
These, the best-paying London audiences — and 
therefore, according to the corollary afore referred 
to, the most musical — applaud without discrimi- 
nation and-calmly condone executive derelictions 
that stridently invite, in discordant accents, the rep- 
robation of gods and men. A few nights ago such 
an audience assembled, some two thousand strong, 
in Covent Garden to the dullest and tamest of 
Rossini’s operas, the sole interest of which to any 
musician present was Adelina Patti’s transcen- 
dent vocalization, vehemently encored the over- 
ture to “ Sémiramide,” played as no scratch band 
engaged for the season at a Bohemian watering- 
place would have ventured to perform it to a 
Kursaal full of valetudinarians. 

A conspicuous musical feature of the season 
has been the Richter concerts at St. James’s Hall, 
relative to which some genuine excitement of an 
eminently healthy character has been displayed 
by English dilettanti. (These entertainments, 
under the personal direction of the greatest living 
orchestral conductor, who slaved night and day 
during a whole month to such purpose that he 
may be said to have revolutionized all the vener- 
able traditions of tempi and treatment to which 
contemporary British leaders have rigidly adhered 
for the last forty years, were splendid successes, 
financially as well as artistically; but principally 
owing to the enthusiastic support they received 
at the hands of the German residents in this me- 
tropolis. On more than one “ Richter evening ” 
whole rows of sofa-stalls which should have been 
occupied by wealthy English-folk, Beethoven-wor- 
shippers and seekers after truth in the interpreta- 
tion of that immortal Titan’s compositions, were 
dismally empty; but the galleries and balconies 
were crammed well-nigh to suffocation by bearded 
and spectacled Teutons, accompanied by the 
homely, thriftily attired females of their 42.00, 
and Jaden with full-scores or “ pianoforte reduc- 
tions” of the glorious symphonies played, they 
might well think, for their especial delectation. 
It is no exaggeration to say, too, that all the really 
cultivated amateurs resident in London were 
present at one or other of these superb perform- 
ances. But how many benches did these, the 
elect of our musical public, fill — and, had they 
been told off in line as against the musically in- 
structed Teutons thronging the galleries, could 
they have held their own, in numbers or appre- 
ciativeness, with these latter? It is to be feared 
that, had such a comparison been instituted by 
any accomplished and unbiased votary of the di- 
vine art, it would have resulted unfavorably to 
the British dilettanti, who are, like angels’ visits, 
few and far between, too frequently lacking in 
technical knowledge and executive skill, and, in 
ten cases out of twelve, painfully cramped in their 
conscientious efforts towards advancement in the 
practice of the musical art by the unsympathetic 
character of their immediate entourage, and the 
chilling pococurantism of English society in gen- 
eral. Ws. B. Krineston. 
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THE LYRICAL DRAMA. 


BY G. A. MACFARREN, ESQ., M.A., 
Mus. Doc. Cantab., Prof. Mus. Cantab. 








When the subject of this address was decided 
upon, I had an idea that I might bring before the 
attention of this meeting many unfamiliar facts 
in connection with a most important, possibly the 
most important branch of musical composition ; 
but in the interim there has appeared the begin- 
ning of an article in Mr. Grove’s Dictionary — 
which, although it is not yet signed, I guess from 
internal evidence to be the production of Mr. 
Rockstro — which anticipates many of the novel- 
ties I might have advanced, and set those forth in 
the most clear, in the most interesting, and (I can 
say nothing short of the highest terms of eulogy) 
the most satisfactory and instructive light. I can 
with the fullest confidence refer persons who are 
attracted to the subject to that article, which, in 
supplying many dates which are difficult to recol- 
lect in a viva voce enunciation, and many unfa- 
miliar names, will be of very great service as an 
authority, and will, I am certain, repay anybody’s 
attention and careful reading. If the article con- 
tinue as it has begun, it will give to the world a 
concise, but a most valuable, history of the course 
of the lyrical drama. 

As to the lyrical drama itself, we must first 
regard the familiar objection that, as mankind do 
not sing their sentiments, the dramatic representa- 
tion in music is wholly artificial, and apart from 
nature. Being artificial constitutes it a work of 
art, apart from nature, in-so far as it is not a 

Jac-simile, but true to nature in so far as it is the 
heightening of the realities of ordinary life, and 
heightening them with the bright color of poetry. 
It is the province of art to heighten and to 
brighten, to embellish and to beautify the facts 
of nature. It is Bacon who has stated that there 
is no such means of enforcing a lesson as by pre- 
senting it in living action, and thus the drama in 
itself is a most powerful means of instruction. I 
think it is a happy omen for the coming time that 
the best authorities seem now to entertain this 
view of the drama. The institution of the Society 
for Dramatic Reform, the many speeches of dis- 
tinguished men of letters, and distinguished theo- 
logians, at the meetings of the Social Science 
Congress on the great importance to the world at 
large of dramatic production and dramatic per- 
formance, show that the greatest minds of the 
time are taking the possibilities of the drama 
into earnest consideration. 

If a work of art were to be limited to the 
realities of the world, a looking-glass might stand 
in place of a picture, a police report in place of 
a tragedy, and music would drop out of being 
entirely. But it is in a picture, as distinct from 
the reflection ‘in a mirror, that one sees nature 
through the mind of an artist. It is in poetry 
that we can enter into the feelings of men through 
the representation of an artist’s imagination; 
and music expresses those feelings more forcibly 
than words can utter them, more delicately, more 
intensely ; and if the hearer have the perception 
which can rise to the fullest power, of the work 
addressed to him, he may find in musical expres- 
sion the grandest presentation of the feelings of 
man. The drama “holds the mirror up to 
nature.” Music is that mirror, with such spectral 
phenomena as show nature in a beautified aspect. 

The lyric drama is the most ancient of all 
dramatic representation. It is attested that 
ZEschylus composed the music for his own trage- 
dies. That those tragedies were musical througl.- 
out there can be no doubt, the dialogue being, as 
we should now describe it, chanted or intoned 
upon some prescribed arrangement of musica] 
notes, and the choruses which intersperse this 
dialogue being set to more formal music. This 





identity of musician and poet, constituting a two- 
fold “maker,” was not continued in the case of 
subsequent Greek tragedians. It seems not to 
have been with Sophocles and Euripides as it 
was with Aschylus; and although it has been 
rarely that the musician and the literatist have 
been combined in the same person, there have 
been instances in after times where this has been 
the case; and it must be maintained that if the 
lyrical drama is to be at its best, it must be the 
result of concerted work between two persons, if 
two are concerned in it. No musician can do 
himself, or his work, or his art justice, who shall 
take a stereotyped libretto without the power to 
extend, or contract, or alter, or diversify it, 
according to the exigencies of his own view of 
the subject, and thus it will be found that where 
the musician-composer has not been also the text 
composer, in the best instances, his poet has 
played into his hands, and modified the situations 
of his drama and varied his text according to 
the musician’s casual requirements. 

The principle of the Greek drama was con- 
tinued in Christian times in a very “remarkable 
and signal instance; that was a religious rite to 
keep alive in memory the men and their deeds 
which were held sacred, and this, of which it is 
now to speak, appropriated the same means to 
the same end when persons and facts of another 
character claimed reverence. Gregory of Nanzi- 
anzus, a town of Cappadocia, wrote a tragedy 
upon the Greek model, embodying the story of 
the Divine Passion, in which the chanted dialogue 
was interspersed with choruses; and we have at 
the present moment a genealogical descendant 
from this drama of the fourth century, in the 
Passion Play represented every ten years at Ober- 
ammergau, save that the musical element has 
dropped out of the play, and the dialogue of the 
present day is spoken instead of intoned. Sub- 
sequently to the tragedy by Gregory, in the 
miracle-plays and the mysteries, there was always 
incidental music, but not music connected with 
the action— music interspersed more or less to 
illustrate the situations or the sentiment of the 
text, but not to be necessarily or at all concerned 
in the presentation of the incidents. 

We find, however, in the fifteenth century, a 
drama on the subject of Orfeo, by Poliziano, for 
which Enrico Isaaco, I believe of German birth, 
wrote music in Italy, but little or nothing, as to 
the musical merits of this work has reached us. 
In the English drama, subsequently to this, music 
was introduced episodically, but with such seem- 
ing necessity for the satisfaction. of the audience, 
that there are not a few instances where person- 
ages are brought on the scene for the sake of 
singing their song, and not for fulfilling any inci- 
dent in the story or taking any part in the action; 
such as the appearance of the two pages in the 
fifth act of As You Like It. They enter to 
Touchstone and ‘Audrey, and, at the invitation 
of these two, sing “ It was a lover and his lass; ” 
and having sung and having received the com- 
ment on their performance, they leave the stage, 
and then the action goes on as if it had not been 
broken by their presence. This is, I think, an 
evidence that the audience of the time wanted 
the embellishment of music in the course of a 
long dramatic performance. More directly con- 
nected with the action of the scene is the music 
of the witches, introduced in Macbeth, and this 
music, with the doggrel text to which the greater 
part of it is set, was previously in the play of 
The Witch, by Middleton, and it had attained 
such general esteem that when Mucheth was to be 
produced it became almost a necessity, or Shakes- 
peare must have felt it as an entire necessity, to 
surround hjs witches with music, because this 
glass of beings was in the public mind thus associ- 
ated, from the suecess of this preceding play ; and 





no music could so well fulfill his idea as that which 
already existed, and the verses to which this 
music is set were transplanted entire into the 
great tragedy of our greatest poet. 

Now comes into consideration the real founda- 
tion of the modern opera, and this has an intimate 
connection with that great movement for art, the 
Renaissance. Letters, paintings, sculpture, had 
received already the benefit of the revival of 
classic principles, and then it came to be con- 
sidered that the same view might be applied to 
music. The tradition was extant — nay, we have 
written evidence — that music had been the most 
powerful means of impressing on the audiences of 
the Greek theatre the poetic power of the plays. 
The music of the period at which we have now 
arrived, namely, the end of the sixteenth century, 
was either the scholastic music now described as 
polyphonic, of which a very main interest lay in 
the imitative nature of the part-writing, or else 
the music of the people, which may be best 
described in our English idea of the ballad, that 
is, the recitation of a story to many and many 
repeats of one very concise melody. 

Now from those two styles of music, declama- 
tion and expression of the poetry were necessarily 
excluded. In the fugual, or canonic, or imitative 
style, which prevailed as much in the madrigal 
compositions as in the music for the church, it 
would be impossible to express or to declaim 
words, since the many voices would be singing 
different words at the same moment. In the 
ballad, there could be small expression in a tune 
that was to be again and again repeated through 
along and various story, which might comprise 
incidents of gaiety, of gravity, of regret, and of 
rejoicing; and the utmost that could either be in 
the ballad tune or in the polyphonic composition 
of embodying character, would be a general 
resemblance to the nature of the subject, but by 
no means to the proper declamation of the words. 

Then a society of gentlemen, men of letters, 
lovers of art, was formed in Florence. Count 
Vernio was at the head of this ; Vincenzo Galileo, 
father of the astronomer, and a nobleman of the 
name of Corsi were among his associates. These 
formed the idea of restoring to music that de- 
clamatory character which it is supposed to have 
held in the Greek tragedy. They employed a 
poet, Ottavio Rinuccini, to construct some verses 
with a view to musical declamation, and they 
engaged, at first, two singers, Giulio Caccini and 
Jacopo Peri, who were, from the point of musical 
composition, little skilled, but were well adapted 
for the task proposed, from their habit of singing 
and from a singer’s point of view regarding the 
exigencies of the words, and the capabilities of 
the voice for vocal expression. 

You, sir (addressing the Chairman), and many 
other persons here, can very well estimate how 
important it is to one who undertakes the task of 
setting poetry to music to feel the singer’s 
quality in approaching his subject, and from a 
singer’s point of view he may be able to do a 
higher justice to his music and to his verse than 
any one could who had not the habit of singing or 
the experience of listening to singers. It was in 
1590 that the first productions of these singer- 
composers were privately performed, at the house 
of the gentleman I have named. 

Then also came upon the scene Emilio del 
Cavalieri, a Roman by birth, who was an educated 
composer; and he brought to the task a theoreti- 
cal knowledge of musical principles. Now it is to 
be considered that this term “ lyrical drama” is 
not necessarily, or by any means, limited in its 
application to secular subjects; and whereas the 
_performances of Peri and Caccini were in the 
first place monologues, Cavalieri wrote a con- 
tinuous drama, interspersed with dancing and 
action, which was represented with scenery, and 
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which was not on a Biblical story, but on a relig- 
ious theme. La Rappresentazione di Animo e di 
Corpo was performed in the oratory of a church, 
and classes at the head of the dramatic oratorio, 
distinct from didactic oratorio, — this being exem- 
plified in works at present familiar by the Passion 
of Bach and the Messiah of Handel, whereas 
specimens of the dramatic oratorio are many 
other works of Handel, which are always de- 
scribed by himself with the epithet “ oratorio or 
sacred drama,” such as Samson, Judas Maccabeus, 
and Jepththa. The composer last named had so 
keen a sense of the dramatic treatment of his 
subject, that he wrote always in his scores such 
stage directions as would be given for a theatri- 
cal performance of the works in a theatre, de- 
scribing the entrances and exits of personages, 
and other actions bearing upon the conduct of 
the story. Many and many such instances are to 
be found throughout the MSS. of Handel, al- 
though they are, I believe, always omitted in the 
printed copies of the music. They are still, how- 
ever, to be found in some of the separate librettos, 
and I think they clearly show how strong was his 
sense of the scene, although he wrote with the 
view of his pieces being sung without the adjuncts 
of theatrical effect. 
eg 


“MUSICALLY MAD.” 


The London Times, in criticizing a recent per- 
formance of “ Lucia,” very sensibly says : “ Owing 
to a curious perverseness of fate, the age which 
has produced perhaps the finest ‘light’ soprani 
ever heard is by no means prolific in operas 
adapted for their special gifts. The modern 
German school on principle abhors roulades and 
fioriture, but even in modern French and Italian 
operas the chief task is rarely intrusted to the 
quality of voice just referred to. The Queen in 
the ‘Huguenots,’ Filina in ‘Mignon,’ such are 
the parts with which light soprani have to be 
satisfied ; even Marguerite in ‘Faust’ does not 
properly belong to their domain, although it ap- 
proaches the border-line. The consequence is 
that they have to fall back upon the earlier 
Italian repertoire ; and many a good old-fashioned 
opera owes its survival to the circumstance. We 
do not say that this is altogether the case with 
Donizetti’s ‘Lucia.’ No unprejudiced critic can 
deny its merits. The septet in the second act is 
a masterpiece, and the entire finale of that act full 
of dramatic power of the highest order. The 
duets of Lucy with her lover and her cruel 
brother also are not without beauty of their 
special kind. On the other hand, there are 
shallow places innumerable, and the mad scene 
in the third act is from a dramatic point of view 
grotesquely absurd. In a curious volume entitled 
‘Pills to Purge Melancholy,’ by Tom D’Urfey 
(published in 1719), that prolific poet and play- 
wright distinguishes five varieties of ‘the lady 
distracted with love.’ We have the lady ‘sullenly 
mad,’ ‘mirthfully mad,’ ‘melancholy mad,’ ‘fan- 
tastically mad,’ and ‘stark mad.’ Had Tom 
D’Urfey lived in our days, Donizetti, M. Gounod, 
and other composers would have taught him that 
there is still another species, — the lady ‘ musically 
mad.’ A person thus afflicted would, according 
to Donizetti’s notion, seem to be inclined and 
able to sing the most difficult and florid music 
conceivable, to venture without hesitation upon 
scale passages and jfioriture and shakes, at which 
a prudent singer might certainly well stand 
aghast. To speak plainly, the composer, like 
many other writers of his school, forgets in the 
scene we are speaking of his dramatic mission 
entirely. He wishes to write a show piece of 
musical execution, and in this task, at least, he 
has not failed. The singer very naturally follows 
the composer’s example. She also forgets her 





identity with the unfortunate Lucy Ashton, and 
merrily warbles away at the audience regardless 
of the sympathetic chorus behind her back, which, 
as in duty bound, puts in an occasional ‘Gran 
Dio’ or ‘ Di lei, signor, pieta.’” 

beat ges 


DR. RITTER ON “CHAMBER MUSIC.” 
(Concluded from p. 116.) 

At this point the second illustration, Allegri’s 
Symphonia, was played, and attention was called 
to the form of it—there being three rather short 
movements; the first, common time, of a lively 
character ; the second, triple time, of a slow cast ; 
and the last, common time, consisting of two parts 
—one rather slow, the other swift. The first 
movement is worked out in two themes; the sec- 
ond is rather melodious, in the style of the Can- 
zon. ‘The contrapuntal treatment and the group- 
ing of the instruments are still similar to those of 
vocal compositions. The tonality wavers between 
C major and G major. The old ecclesiastical 
mode still predominatés. The musical effect is 
still antiquated for modern ears; yet, here and 
there already appear passages peculiar to the 
mechanism of stringed instruments ; especially in 
the first movement. This piece is published in 
full in the second edition of Dr. Ritter’s “ His- 
tory.” 

The impulse given by Monteverde developed violin 
virtuosity. Trilis, skips, quick passages, based upon 
chords or scales —all these, widely differing from char- 
acteristics of vocal compositions, were gradually intro- 
duced. Violinists began to publish works for their 
instruments alone. These were mostly in the dance- 
forms of the epoch—such as Pavanes, Gaillards, Gigues, 
ete. Success in this new line bred vanity in the violin 
virtuosi— as, for instance, in Carlo Farina, of Mantua, 
who, before 1650, published, among other violin works, 
a Capriccio stravagante, in which passages occur imi- 
tating the noises of dogs, cats, roosters and hens. And 
Farina showed the seriousness of his vanity by care- 
fully éxplaining how these effects should be produced. 
This was, truly, coarse materialism in tone-painting. 
A difference between instrumental and purely vocal 
means began now to be noticed. The livelier and more 
distinct rhythms of the dance-tunes lent to the instru- 
mental melody a more concise phrasing and more elas- 
ticity. Violin players at this time did not venture to 
make an elaborate use as yet of the ‘‘ G-string,” its 
technical ditticulties being considered too great. Tar- 
quinio Merula, of Cremona (about 1600), is said to have 
made the first success in this respect. It took, also, 
a long time even measurably to conquer the technique 
of the violin, beyond the ‘‘first position.’’ The cele- 
brated twenty-four fiddlers of the band of Louis XIV. 
seldom succeeded, in spite of great efforts and bodily 
contortions, in reaching with pure intonation the C, 
two leger lines above the treble-clef. Their audiences 
knew this, and were accustomed to ery out, whenever 
they knew the C was coming: “ Gars a I’ut!’’—‘* Look 
out for the C!’’ Thus the compass was enlarged in 
every direction; and this was supplemented by in- 
creased facility in working out characteristic themes 
melodically as well as harmonically, giving more unity 
and more logical construction to the different move- 
ments. The inventive variety resulting from the adop- 
tion of the major and minor modes (leading, for exam- 
ple, to the introduction of cadenzas to designate har- 
monic changes and cuts of phrases and periods) made 
the whole construction of works more lucid, symmet- 
rical and effective. The modern chromatic element 
began to relieve the diatonic monotony of the ecclesi- 
astical keys which was manifest in the previous 
illustrations; and the next illustration, a sonata for 
violin solo, with violoncello obligato, by Guiseppe 
Torelli, of Verona (1650-1708), shows this advance. 
Torelli is said to have been the first composer who 
wrote concertos for solo instruments with accompani- 
ment of orchestra. The form he chose was the sonata. 
The illustration here is a sonata in four movements. 
The custom of uniting four movements and calling the 
whole a sonata became thus raised to an esthetic 
principle. This sonata consists of an Allegro, fre- 
quently interrupted by a short Adagio; again an Alle- 
gro; then an Adagio; and lastly, an Allegro. The first 
movement has more the effect of a varied, brilliant 
introduction; the second is in three parts —two being 
assigned to the violin, in fugue style; while the violon- 
cello adds brilliant, contrasting passages. A figured 
bass is directed to fill out the harmony. The whole 





movement is easy, graceful and rather brilliant. The 
instrumentalist per se now stands firm upon his own 
feet. 

The next two illustrations were a Sonata da 
Chiesa, for two violins and ’cello, by Giambatista 
Bassini, written in 1685; and a Sonata da Ca- 
mera, for the same instruments, by that great 
“Bach of Italy,” Arcangelo Corelli, written in 
the same year, 1685. - 


The sonata began to be varied in form by cireum- 
stances. It was introduced into the organ gallery, 
where the violin, sustained by harmonic accompani- 
ment of the organ, began to replace the solo singer and 
the chorus. Instead of a Salve Regina or an Ave Maria, 
a sonata would frequently be played. This use of it 
changed its character; it then consisted of three or 
four movements and was of a generally serious cast, in 
accordance with its sacred surroundings. - The first 
movement was generally grand and majestic; the sec- 
ond an animated fugue; the third, a pathetic Adagio; 
and the last, a lively Allegro. This was called the 
‘Church Sonata’? — Sonata da Chiesa. Its more 
mundane sister, ‘‘Chamber Sonata,’ or Sonata da 
Camera, was of a light, cheerful character and com- 
posed of a succession of dances, such as the Allemande, 
Pavane, Air, Corrento, Sarabanda, Minuetto, or Gigue 
and the like. The order and number of pieces had no 
rule, but varied with individual fancy. But they were 
all (three or six) in the same key; while, in the 
“Church Sonata,”’ the Adagio (second) movement was 
written in a relative key to that of the sonata — major, 
if the other was minor, and vice versa. In France the 
‘*Chamber Sonata” was called Suite or Une Suite de 
Pieces —a form diligently cultivated by Bach and 
Handel and their German contemporaries. At a later 
period the sacred and secular sonatas were merged into 
one, as we have them now. 

Bassani was born at Padua, 1657, and was chapel- 
master successively at Bologna and Ferrara cathedrals. 
He died in Ferrara in 1715. He was one of the most 
distinguished musicians of his time — composing ope- 
ras, church music and instrumental pieces. In the 
sonata he crystallized ideas in which his predecessors 
had waveringly groped; and unity and symmetry 
characterized his works. He idealized the sonata in 
his use of contrapuntal means, rhythm, melody, har- 
mony. A gracefulness of style is predominant. In 
the present example, the principal motivo of the first 
movement (similar to that in Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony) is worked out with ingenuity and mastery — 
for his time. The two violins and ’cello have a fig- 
ured bass accompaniment for the organ. The second 
movement is a short, pathetic Grave; the third, an 
Allegro, with many interesting points of a contrapun- 
tal imitation; the fourth, an Adagio, in triple time — 
a short Canzon, sweet and melodie, followed by a light, 
graceful, humorous Prestissimo, the prototype of 
Haydn’s cheerful finales. The last movement is snd- 
denly interrupted by a return of the Adagio (this time 
in another key), after which the Prestissimo is repeated 
and closes the sonata. A similarly happy thought is 
embodied (but, of course, with much greater effective- 
ness) in the finale of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
where strains from the Scherzo interrupt the triumph- 
ant march movement. Bassani exercised great influ- 
ence, not only in Italy; for even the English composer, 
Purcell, studied him diligently, and wrote sonatas in 
similar style. 

But Italy’s “‘ Arch-angel’’ was Corelli, who was born 
in Fusignano, Bologna, in 1653, — four years earlier 
than Bassani, who nevertheless, instructed him in 
violin playing. His teacher in counterpoint was Matteo 
Simonelli, a member of the Pope’s Chapel. Asa young 
man he visited Germany and passed several years at 
the court of the Elector of Bavaria. In 1681 he settled 
in Rome, under the protection of his friend, Cardinal 
Ottoboni. Here he was at home for the rest of his 
life. Here he founded the famous Roman school for 
violin playing. Here he died in 1713. He was a great 
musician and a noble man. His tone and soulful ex- 
pression he magnified beyond mere technique, and he 
far outshone all his predecessors. In fact, he marks 
the first epoch in this form of instrumental music. 
The same qualities which distinguished his playing are 
to be found in his sonatas. He filled Torelli’s and 
Bassani’s form with far deeper sentiment than theirs. 
The present ‘‘Sonata da Camera’’ illustration is a 
string trio, with figured bass accompaniment; in four 
movements, Preludio, Allemanda, Sarabanda and Cor- 
rento—the first two in common time (Adagio and 
Allegro), the others in triple time (Largo and Allegro); 
all four in the key of E major. The names are the 
regular dance denominations of the secular sonata; 
but an artistic approach of the composer to the dignity 
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of the more serious “Church Sonata’’. is manifest. 
The work is Op. 2, No. 10. 

A second selection from Corelli was played on 
the ’cello by Mr. Bergner, with piano accompani- 
ment, although written for violin. The selection 
from Biber which followed, after explanation of 
the immigration of the Italian sonata-form into 
Germany, was inferior to the climax of Corelli, 
and was interesting only as foreshadowing the 
greatest Bach, of whom an Andante followed 
from a Sonata for Viol da Gamba, played also 
on the ’cello by Mr. Bergner. The Biber Gavotte 
was admirably played by Mr. Brandt. It was 
from a violin sonata, published in Salzburg in 
1681. Dr. Ritter paid a glowing tribute to the 
genius of Johann Sebastian Bach, who so trans- 
formed the Italian Sonata as really to keep only 
its name and its four movements. His sonatas 
were so difficult as to lead one to think he must 
have calculated for an organ key-board on the 
neck of the violin; and it was many years before 
musicians, after great exertions, learned to do 
justice to these works in performance and in 
appreciation of their nobility and deep poetical 
charm. 

Handel was next illustrated, for contrast’s sake, 
by an Allegro (preceded by a few bars, Adagio) 
from a violin sonata (1732), played by Mr. 
Brandt. Great as were Handel’s achievements 
in other branches in the sonata form, he did not, 
in Dr. Ritter’s opinion, open new roads like his 
great contemporary, Bach. 

The rest of the lecture showed how Carl 
Philipp Emanuel Bach made a compromise be- 
tween his father’s severely contrapuntal style 
and the more simply melodious Italian style ; and 
also how much Haydn owed, by his own acknowl- 
edgment, to this later Bach. In fact the Largo 
from a Trio by C. P. E. Bach, for two violins and 
’cello, which was subsequently played by Messrs. 
Brandt, Schwarz and Bergner, showed how much 
inspiration even Mozart may have got from him. 
Dr. Ritter called attention to the fact that, before 
Haydn’s development of the true quartet form, 
the viola was neglected in its individuality. The 
characteristics of Haydn’s fully crystallized quar- 
tet form were then explained in too much detail 
for report at this time; and, after a glowing 
tribute to the elevated refinement of music, the 
lecture closed with an earnest peroration, after 
which Haydn’s First Quartet in B flat was per- 
formed in full; and the audience dispersed after 
a most interesting evening. The peroration of 
the lecture was as follows : — 

But where are those amateurs to be found in our 
days, for whom a Haydn, a Mozart, a Beethoven wrote 
so many exquisite works ? The universal piano-forte, 
stimulating musical egotism, has killed the modest and 
unobtrusive quartet player ; while it has helped to 
render musical culture more narrow, more superficial 
and also more sensational. Do we not see that even 
orchestral conductors, misled by outside considera- 
tions, endeavor to tear the refined string quartet from 
its ideal sphere and lend to it a temporary, sensational 
effect by having it performed by a numerous band of 
orchestral strings ? According to my views, this is a 
misunderstanding of the true xsthetical form and 
functions of the quartet. In this case orchestral mech- 
anism, uniting a number to the beat of one, takes the 
place of the highest ideal individuality; and, formal, 
conventional expression replaces the free flow of the 
imagination of the intelligent one exponent of the 
idea. The four performers are not slaves; each of 
them follows his own heart-beat; the ideal symmetry, 
harmony and unity of the whole form binds them all 
naturally together, without tampering with the neces- 
sary, spontaneous, free life of the spirit. In the in- 
terest of a more solid, refined and substantial <esthet- 
ical development of music, I should like to see a more 
universal cultivation of the forms of chamber-music. 

: SNC 

—— The American Art Journal (New York) prints 
as original editorial articles several pieces on “The 
True Office and Dignity of Music,” ete., etc., which 
may be found, word for word, in an address deliy- 
ered before the Harvard Musical Association, Cam- 
bridge, in 1841! 
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REFORM IN CHURCH MUSIC. 


This was the subject of an address or lecture 
delivered by Mr. Eugene Thayer, the well-known 
organist of this city, before the annual meeting, 
at Buffalo, a few weeks since, of the ‘ Music 
Teachers’ National Association,” a brief abstract 
of the proceedings of which was given in our last 
number. Mr. Thayer’s paper is interesting and 
suggestive enough (and here and there pleasantly 
spicy withal) to warrant copying in full; but at 
present we can only call attention to certain points 
in it, thoughtfully and ably treated, which seem to 
go pretty nearly to the root of the matter as to 
the reform needed in the music of the churches of 
to-day — at least, in the vocal music, to which we 
shall confine our extracts and our comments for 
the present. ” 

After a very brief historical introduction, 
sketching the progress of church music from the 
Ambrosian chants and the Gregorian “ Tones,” 
barely enumerating the great church composers 
who came after the long, dark period between 
that time and the fifteenth century, and then trac- 
ing the progress of our New England Psalmody 
from Billings and Holden down to Lowell Mason; 
alluding by the way to our fathers’ puritanical 
aversion to the organ, Mr. Thayer expresses his 
enthusiastic faith in the religious mission of music, 
as the one language that can reach all hearts, and 
that will live forever. Now he is ready for the 
question of reform. Beginning with the church 
choir, he says: 

I believe that the first thing to dois to have true 
choirs in our churches, if we are to have any choirs 
at all. Good music is of little worth unless we 
have it properly produced. The true choir is the 
chorus choir. This might or might not include a 
quartet; it properly should. For it is hardly possi- 
ble to call together a large body of singers without 
finding at least four who could creditably, if not 
most ably, serve as soloists. I would, in fact, to 
have our choir perfect in its organization, have a 
double quartet; that is, four male and four female 
soloists. To be more explicit, I mean a high and 
a low voice on each of the parts, and a chorus of 
from sixteen to sixty, or even a hundred voices, 
according to the size of the church. I doubt if it 
is ever best to exceed the latter number except in 
very large churches. Mere numbers do not neces- 
sarily increase the effect desirable, and too many 
hinder rather than help. Of course, 1 presuppose 
a good organ well played; for a weak or poor one, 
or a badly played one, is worse than a poor preacher 
to drive away the ungodly or even the faithful. I 
do not believe in quartet choirs as such; that is, 
simply and only quartet choirs for church service. 
Quartet choirs will agree with me, I think, when I 
assert that there is always felt to be something 
wanting in their musical service, however good*it 
may be: a want of contrast, a want of climax, a 
want of heart as well as of mind; a want felt if 
not always understood. That want I believe to be 
the universal play of the feelings, the universal 
sympathy of the people, which can only come when 
all join in praise to the Lord. I would not be 
understood as saying that the people should always 
join in the singing. Let them listen sometimes; let 
them receive as well as give a part of the time. 
When the singers carry through the whole of the 
musical service of the church, it becomes a perform- 
ance, and nothing else but a performance ; and the 
better the singers the more in fact is it a perform- 
ance. Now, if the people wish to go to church 
simply to listen to a fine performance — in a certain 
sense, the same as they would at the opera or con- 
cert-hall— then there is nothing more to say about 
choirs. Church music either means something more 
than a performance or it does not. If it does not, 
then banish a usage which at once profanes our 
divine art, and commits sacrilege in the house of 
God. It remains for pastors and people to take 
hold of the work, and raise it to a higher plane 
than its present one. Upon the pastors chiefly 
devolves the duty of bringing this matter before 
the people, and arousing them to a full sense of its 
importance. Many a sensational sermon, or even a 
practical or doctrinal one, could well give place to 





this work. If pastors only knew of the unlimited 
power of music to assist them in their work, I could 
almost believe that half their sermons would be 
about music in the church. 

All this is sensible and to the purpose. We 
only wish that it were a little more explicit on 
the point of congregational singing, or the part 
the people are to take in the tuneful portion of 
the service. It is only by implication that Mr. 
Thayer appears to allow any place for this. He 
would not be understood as saying that the people 
should always join in the singing; they should 
sometimes listen. ‘This implies, then, that they 
should sometimes sing. But how? when? with 
what preparation, organization and arrangement ? 
We should think this the first point to settle, and 
the choir the next; and we wonder at the omis- 
sion all the more, inasmuch as our reformer far- 
ther on is so strong in his recommendation of the 
choral in place of the trashy four-line psalm-tune, 
the choral being in its very origin and essence a 
sort of tune or simple melody to be sung in uni- 
son by the whole congregation, though capable 
of wondrous transfiguration in the polyphonic 
harmony developed from it by a master spirit like 
Sebastian Bach. Of this hereafter. Let us fol- 
low Mr. Thayer’s own order, and first give what 
he says about the hymns, the words to be sung. 
We entirely sympathize with him in his aversion 
to the unlimited number of hymns of all kinds, 
lyrical, didactic, prosy or poetic; and in the idea 
that twenty-five or fifty hymns, each inseparably 
wedded to its tune, are quite enough for that 
form of the musical service,— age and old associa- 
tion and familiarity being of far more consequence 
than novelty. (To be sure, this would be a death- 
blow to the trade of the endless multipliers of 
mere psalm-tunes and “collections ;” but let them 
find some better work to do, if they are compe- 
tent; if not, let them seek it outside of the art 
of music; but Mr. Thayer suggests a better occu- 
pation for competent musicians in what he calls 
the “hymn anthem,” a form capable of multipli- 
cation without all this fore-doomed monotony and 
emptiness). All this portion of the lecture is so 
good, that we must give it here without abridg- 


ment: 

After the choir has been properly organized, the 
hymnology of the church needs revision and re- 
form; for it will scarcely be possible to reform the 
music of the church until the hymn-books are 
reformed, or, at least, used in a different manner 
than now, by pastors and congregations. The lead- 
ing collections have from six to sixteen hundred 
hymns, including, possibly, a few repetitions. Now, 
there are not sixteen hundred good hymn-tunes in 
the world, and I hope there never will be. I doubt 
if there are even fifty thoroughly good ones, if we 
except the chorals. Unfortunately, most of the 
chorals cannot be used for American church service ; 
for, being mostly of German origin, the metres are 
of such an irregular kind that they will not adapt 
themselves to our hymns. Such of them as have 
been used in our service, as, for instance, Old Hun- 
dred, Nuremburg and others, have proved beyond 
question how well the people like them, and by 
their singing of them how perfectly they are 
adapted to the wants of the great congregation. 

I fully believe that fifty hymns or even half of 
that number are enough for any congregation; for 
a congregation that can sing twenty-five hymns and 
sing them well is a rarity; and one that can sing 
fifty good ones well does not exist hereabouts. Let 
me say here that I believe it best in congregational 
singing that each hymn be sung to a certain tune. 
This law of association of certain words with cer- 
tain melodies will not only give a better devotional 
effect, but will surely make the people sing better. 
We all know what words we expect and wish to 
hear to such lovely melodies as “ Sweet Home” and 
the “ Last Rose of Summer,” and when the organist 
gives out “Old Hundred” even the children know 
what to sing. For these and other reasons I con- 
clude that there are altogether too many hymns in 
our hymn-books. Shall we, then, ignore or cast 
out all above the half hundred? Certainly not. 
Many of the others can be sung by the choir, if 
there be one; if not, let them be read by the.pastor 
as often as may be wished. Why should not the 
reading form a part of the service? Many a hymn, 
which is most beautiful in its religious sentiment 
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and devotional character, is totally unfit for the 
people to sing —in fact, for anybody to sing. The 
only hymns fit to be sung are those of prayer and 
adoration, or those of praise and thanksgiving. All 
of a didactic, reflective or simply rational character, 
are much better read than sung. Of course, a choir 
or congregation can find some tune of the same 
metre and worry through the poetry ; but musically 
and devotionally the result will be a failure. If the 
pastor or people have favorite hymns which are not 
singable, let them be read as often as desirable, but 
let any attempt to sing them be abandoned. 

There should be an entire reform about reading 
hymns that are to be sung. Don’t read them at 
all! Let the number of the hymn be announced 
and the first line, or, possibly, the first verse be 
read; and let that suffice. If it is to be read 
through, and played through, and sung through, 
why not have a grammar lesson and parse it through, 
and then have a spelling match and spell it 
through ? 

One of the customs of the Germans could be 
adopted in American churches to great advantage. 
Not a word is said over there about the hymns, 
except, of course, by the female portion of the 
congregation. As one enters the church he sees 
posted in some conspicuous place, generally in front 
of the pulpit, and in figures large enough to be 
read anywhere in the church, the numbers of the 
hymns to be sung. When the time comes for the 
hymn the organist plays a short prelude and the 
people rise and sing without being asked or com- 
manded to. All appears so spontaneous and natu- 
ral that the effect is enhanced a hundred fold. It 
seems as if they sang because they wanted to; and 
they certainly do sing as if they loved to, for they 
are never given any hymns or tunes but what are 
adapted to them both devotionally and musically. 
I make this suggestion for the benefit of both pas- 
tors and people, and hope it may soon be generally 
adopted. If pastors will give the people only such 
hymns to sing as are suitable to sing, and if organ- 
ists and choir directors will give the people only 
such melodies to sing as are proper for large num- 
bers of people to sing, we shall hear no more com- 
plaint about congregations failing to sing both 
heartily and well. ; 

So much of the hymns, the verbal text, and of 
the desirable limitation of their number, as well 
as of the tunes that are to go with them, and 
which properly belong to them by true affinity 
and time-hallowed, fond association. Here again 
Mr. Thayer implies, but has not once distinctly 
treated, the singing of the people, of the congre- 
gation, of course in unison, as the common ground- 
work of the whole church music. And now for 
his arraignment of the automaton psalm-tune 
multiplier : 


If the choir is to sing any of the hymns in the 
service, let the music be in the form of the hymn 
anthem; or, if we cannot always have this, let the 
hymn-tune be in the form of the eight-line or 
double hymn-tune. The four-line hymn-tune is 
essentially an incomplete, weak and meaningless 
thing. The reason is plain: the form is meaningless 
and incomplete, and therefore worthless. The 
shortest form in music should have at least four 
parts, to be satisfactory either to musical taste or 
common sense. ‘These four parts are as follows: 
First, a theme; second, a counter theme or answer ; 
third, an episode or digression; fourth, the coda or 
conclusion. As these cannot all be comprised in 
the limits of a four-line hymn-tune we are forced 
to the conclusion that the form is defective and 
inadequate, and therefore practically worthless. . . 

As it is now, we have a mere rhythmical play of 
thrée or four chords, and the thing comes to an 
untimely end, dying of sheer inanition. It is not 
only not a hymn-tune but it is not a tune at all, sim- 
ply because it has not the requisites of a theme or 
tune. See, too, the practical result of its use in 
church service. Let us take a hymn of four verses, 
and we have not infrequently, a greater number. 
First we hear the pastor read the four verses; then 
we hear the tune from the organ; next the choir 
sings the tune once, then over again, then once more, 
and finally, to conclude with, they do it some more. 
Five times we are forced to listen to a tune which, 
in all probability, was neyer fit to be heard once. 
Barrels full, cartloads full, warehouses full of this 
nonsense have been published and sold, and will be 
as long as there is a gullible public, or organists, 
choir directors and singers cannot see the everlast- 
ing sameness of the stuff and refuse to be further 
fooled and plundered. 

What shall we have in the place of it? For 
choir singing we must have the: hymn anthem, 
wherein each verse has its appropriate setting, and 
all the verses are so joined that we not only have 





unity in the poetry but in the music as well, and 
really get a whole piece of music instead of half 
a dozen fragments of one—a whole uncut loaf 
instead of a half dozen thin slices. Are such things 
to be found in the psalm-books already issued ? 
Yes; only unfortunately, in very limited numbers. 
But I believe as soon as our church music com- 
posers awake to the importance of the subject and 
see what nonsense the four-line hymn-tunes are, 
they will issue no more books for choirs except such 
as shall practically prove the truth of these asser- 
tions. 


And now we come to the heart of the whole 
matter, — to the importance of the choral as the 
true church music (why not say plain-song?) of 
the people; and we might add, as the pregnant 
germ of the whole development of sacred music, 
at least the Protestant music, in its larger and 
more complex forms. Our reformer advocates it 
on these grounds: 


The best and only true hymn-tune for the people 
is the choral—not necessarily the German choral, 
but any choral or hymn-tune of like character. 
Now the choral is generally a four-line tune, and 
doubtless every one will think me involved in a 
hopeless dilemma of contradiction. Let us see if 
this apparent inconsistency cannot be clearly ex- 
plained. If the form of the four-line hymn is worth- 
less and nonsensical for the choir, how is it so good 
for the people? Let us see. First, the conditions 
are entirely different, and the principles upon which 
the choral is founded are entirely different. In the 
choral no melodic treatment or development is de- 
veloped or desired; it depends wholly on its har- 
monic structure. In the choral, except possibly at 
the end of the lines, there should never be any 
repetition of harmony in two consecutive chords: 
each melody-note, so called, should have a new har- 
mony. This does not mean that there should be no 
repetition of any given harmony or chord in the 
piece, but only that it shall not occur on two suc- 
cessive chords. A choral will then contain all, or 
nearly all, the chords possible in any one key; and, 
so far as harmony is concerned, really does all that 
can be done, and is so far wholly and unqualifiedly 
satisfactory. I said that there was no attempt at 
melody, in the ordinary acceptation of that word, 
neither was melody essential or desirable. First, 
because the choral had its origin in the chant, the 
oldest form of all church music; and the chant, 
as we all know, has no melody proper, and can have 
none and needs none; it is above melody, for it is 
harmony; and harmony is melody transcended, or 
many melodies together. That is, not any special 
melody in the upper part, or at the top, but melody, 
in a certain sense, everywhere. So we do not look 
for melody, or for the satisfaction for the sense of 
melody, in the choral; or for any thematic develop- 
ment, or contrast of themes, or variety of form. Its 
one theme is like the sun at noonday ; .one is all suf- 
ficient. 

Why, then, is not the four-line hymn-tune equally 
satisfactory? Or, why has not the church music 
composer of to-day the same right to make a four- 
line hymn-tune as the old composers had to make 
their four-line chorals? He undoubtedly has the 
same right, and, if he did not attempt rhythmic or 
melodic treatment in this short limit, might produce 
something to rank with these grand old chorals. But 
the joke of the thing is that he would produce — 
what do you suppose? It would be either a chant 
or a choral, for it couldn’t be anything else. These, 
then, are the reasons why a four-line choral is good 
and a four-line hymn-tune is worthless. The four- 
line hymn-tune attempts rhythmic and melodic 
treatment in four lines, in which limit no satisfac- 
tory treatment is possible. The choral ignores mel- 
odic treatment, but gives us a complete harmonic 
structure to a plain succession of notes. The former 
attempts and promises the impossible and conse- 
quently fails; the latter does all it promises or sug- 
gests, and all that is possible in this compass, and is 
consequently complete and wholly satisfactory. 

My further reasons for claiming the choral as the 
only music for congregational hymns are: that it 
has notes of equal length and the people can sing it 
together; that it is within the compass of the voice 
of the masses; that little, indeed, we might almost 
say, no knowledge of music is required to sing what 
is termed the melody. For it must be remembered 
that the masses, considered as such, have little or 
no knowledge of music, and never can have so long 
as they must struggle for bare existence. 


These are excellent reasons in the main; and 
the infinite superiority of the choral to the hum- 
drum modern psalm-tune, with its would-be mel- 
ody and its helpless monotony of harmony, is well 
explained. Indeed, so many good things are said 





here of the choral, that we wish the statement 
were more accurate in some particulars. For 
instance, how can anybody think that the best of 
the old chorals, say the Lutheran, lack melody? 
Take for example, as among those which have 
become somewhat known here of late years, the 
chorals introduced in Bach’s Passion Music ; not 
only do they shine transfigured and immortal in 
Bach’s wondrous harmony, but the chorals in 
themselves, the mere ‘unes, as sung by rote, in 
unison, by the people, are full of the sweetest, 
tenderest, most haunting melody, every one of 
them. It is possible that some of them may have 
been invented by musicians, who composed them 
in their four-part melodic harmony at first; but 
the mass of them undoubtedly were simple mel- 
odies for one voice-part, which received harmonic 
treatment later. The truer statement would be, 
that these melodies were of such peculiar preg- 
nant quality that they implied all that rich and 
ever-varied harmony which Mr. Thayer so well 
describes; these harmonies were latent in them, 
in the very soul and genius, so to speak, of every 
melody, and men like Bach divined them there 
and brought them out. 

Again, we do not understand his description of 
the choral as commonly a four-line tune, and as 
composed of notes of equal length. Many chorals 
are so doubtless, at least in earlier ages when they 
stood nearer to the chants. But in the Lutheran 
hymn and choral books, the great majority are in 
six or eight lines, and lines of every sort of length, 
making it difficult, to be sure, to adapt many of 
them to the stanzas in our hymn-books; but, if - 
we should adopt Mr. Thayer’s plan of reducing 
the number of tunes and hymns sung by the peo- 
ple to some thirty or forty familiar ones, would it 
not be possible to find fitting poetry for each ? 

Moreover, we fail to see that Mr. Thayer has 
quite absolved himself from the “ apparent incon- 
sistency,” which he undertakes to explain. For 
in claiming that the choral is wholly a thing of 
harmony, and not of melody, he takes it at once 
out of the mouths of the singing congregation, 
and relegates it to the choir, —unless in so far 
as the organ represents the harmony, while the 
people sing the melody. 

Could not a wholesome and inspiring, at once 
artistic and in the best sense popular, church 
music, or music of public worship, be composed 
of the following elements? 1. As the ground- 
work, a few real chorals, wedded each to its own 
words, to be sung in unison by the people, the 
harmony supplied by the organ. 2. Alternate 
verses of the choral to be sung in the best four-part 
polyphonic harmony, without accompaniment, by 
the trained choir, giving the effect of a celestial 
choir responding to the earthly,—as we have 
heard it done in Germany with almost mystical 
impressiveness. 3. The “hymn anthem ” to which 
Mr. Thayer refers, and other freer forms of an- 
them, not necessarily to metrical texts; these, of 
course, for an artistic, or at least a musical and 
select choir; music to be listened to, with edifica- 
tion, if it be only good. 4. Still other and it may 
be larger forms of truly artistic religious music ; 
such as some noble Gloria or Benedictus from a 
mass, or chorus or quartet from an inspired orato- 
rio, drawing from the greatest masters such prac- 
ticable pieces as are most sure to lift the thoughts 
above the world. If we were thinking of great 
cathedrals, we might go even further and call in 
the orchestra. 

But we must not omit the peroration of this 
part of Mr. Thayer’s discourse, his plea, namely, 
for the choral; it makes a good conclusion. Here- 
after we may copy what he says of the organ and 
the organist. 

Finally, the choral is the grandest — expres- 


sion of the religious life and feelings of humanity. 
All can sing it, and all love to sing it better than 
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anything else in the service of the church. Let 
anybody listen to a great congregation singing Old 
Hundred, Dundee, Nuremburg or America, and doubt 
this if he can; and these mentioned are by no means 
the best of chorals, as they are both poorly and incor- 
rectly harmonized. Wait until bye and bye when 
we get all the good ones, and you will see that no ordi- 
nary inducement will tempt the people to sing any 
other music to the hymns of the church. All this shall 
as surely come as day follows night. The weak and 
worthless shall all disappear, and to the harmony 
of the grand old chorals shall the people praise God 
with heart and soul and voice; and the church ser- 
vice be one for the people, and of the people, and 
music shall shine out in fullest glory and power in 
the sanctuary of God the Lord. 

———— 

SIGNOR BOITO’S “ MEFISTOFELE.” 

The musical world just now seems to have Faust 
on the brain. Gounod’s opera is still popular. 
Berlioz’s dramatic legend of the Damnation of Faust 
was the last stone thrown into the still water, and 
the widening rings of agitation have by no means 
yet died out. But with Berlioz, Mephisto is the 
real hero of the drama, Faust but a puppet in com- 
parison. Now comes a new sensation, the Italian 
musical version of the theme, which calls itself 
outright by the name of the devil, Mefistofele. Of 
Sig. Boito’s work we have already translated in 
these columns what M. Adolphe Jullien has to say. 
After a fiasco at Milan in 1868, and a successful 
revival at Bologna, for which the way was paved 
by the success there of Lohengrin, it has come to 
be recognized as the finest opera which modern 
(that is to say, recent) Italy has produced. It has 
now reached London, where it was brought out at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in the beginning of the pres- 
ent month, under the personal superintendence of 
the composer, but with Sig. Arditi as conductor, 
and with great éclat. And now we hear that Col. 
Mapleson intends to produce it in New York and 
Boston during the next season,—at the Boston 
Theatre in December. Below will be found some 
description of the work and its performance from 
the London papers. Sig. Boito is, it seems, a Goethe 
scholar; and he draws his text both from the first 
and second parts of Faust, actually beginning with 
the Prologue in Heaven, where Satan, as in the book 
of Jab, appears before the Lord, and gets leave to 
try to tempt a mortal from the right path. But 
this, brought upon the stage, would shock the Eng- 
lish sensitiveness; therefore the scene is modified 
in the English version of the libretto, and Mephisto 
makes his proposition to a choir of angels, instead 
of to the Lord. Any how, the opera is but a suc- 
cession of a number of detached scenes, with no 
very continuous dramatic progress. And, strangely, 
he brings into the Prologue in Heaven the chorus of 
Female Penitents from the very last scene of the 
second Faust. 

Meanwhile, we read that still another Faust opera, 
that by Edouard Lassen, of Weimar, is soon to be 
revived at Berlin. Of this, M. Jullien speaks in 
high praise. Our readers must have been aston- 
ished by the long list of Faust composers whom 
that French writer has enumerated; and after his 
description there might be some curiosity (while 
Faust, and still more Mephistopheles, are “on the 
brain”) to hear that other full-fledged opera of 
Faust by the Parisian lady, Mile. Bertin. But, as 
will be seen by the chapter of M. Jullien’s book 
which we present to-day, he gives a most decided 
preference, over all the musical versions of Goethe’s 
drama, to that of Robert Schumann, who, to be 
sure, lived to complete only certain scenes of it, but 
these, particularly the last and most important, in 
a way only possible to a musician of his rare and 
deep poetic genius. We are happy to say that 
there is a fair chance of our hearing Schumann’s 
Scenes from Goethe’s Faust sung by the Cecilia, with 
orchestra, next winter. 

——_@—_—— 


MUSIC ABROAD. 


BERLIN. The Royal Opera-house closed on the 22d 
June, for two months, with Robert le Diable. The fol- 
lowing statistical items are furnished by Ferdinand 
Gumbert, the critic of the Neue Berliner Musik- 
zeitung : -— 

From the 15th August, 1879, to the 22d June, 1880, 
there were 236 operatic performances of 50 works by 








28 composers. The novelties were Die Kénigin von 
Saba by Goldmarck; Der Rattenfinger von Hameln, 
by Nessler; and Carmen, by Bizet. Die Kénigin von 
Saba scored 16 performances; Lohengrin, Tannhduser, 
and Carmen, 12 each; Czar und Zimmermann, 11; 
Fidelio and Les Huguenots, 9 each; Die lustiyen 
Weiber von Windsor, Der Freischiitz, and Der Ruat- 
tenfanger, 8 each; Don Juun and Le Lac des Fées, 7 
each; La Muette de Portici, Le Prophete, L’ Afri- 
caine, and Die Zauberfléte, 6 each; Der fliegende Hol- 
linder, Hans Heiliny, Das goldene Kreuz, Il Trova- 
tore, Le Nozze di Fiyaro, La Fille du Régiment, and 
Robert le Diable, 5 each; Rienzi, Die. Maccabier, La 
Traviata, Le Domino Noir, and Fra Diavolo, 4 each; 
Das Feldlager in Schlesien, Genoveva, and Die Meis- 
tersinger, 3 each; Aida, Lucia, Hamlet, Faust, Fera- 
mors, Armin, Roméo et Juliette, Oberon, Olympia, 
and Martha, 2 each; Templer und Jiidin, Euryanthe, 
Iphigenia in Tauris, Jessonda, La Juive, Armida, 
La Dame Blanche, Joseph en Egypte, and Il Bar- 
biere, [ each. Richard Wagner claimed 36 perform- 
ances with 5 works; Meyerbeer, 29 with 5; Auber, 21 
with 4; Mozart, 17 with 3; Goldmarck, 16 with 1; 
Bizet, 12 with 1; Lortzing, 11 with 1; Weber and Verdi, 
each 11 with 3; Beethoven, 9 with 1; Nessler and 
Nicolai, each 8 with 1; Donizetti, 7 with 2; Marschne- 
and Rubinstein, each 6 with 2; Briill, 5 with 1; Gounod, 
4 with 2; Schumann, 3 with 1; Gluck, 2 with 2; Sponr 
tini, Hoffmann, Flotuw, Halévy, and Thomas, each 2 
or ji Spohr, Méhul, Rossini, and Boieldieu, each 1 
wit “ . 

Herr Kahl, hitherto chorus-master at the Royal Opera- 
house, has been appointed conductor. ‘The appoint- 
ment has been received with general satisfaction. 
There are two conductors at the Royal Opera-house. 
The other is Herr Radecke. 


Leipzic. Active preparations are making at the 
theatre here for bringing out, during the coming win- 
ter, the whole series of Gluck’s Freuch operas, as well 
as the operas of Weber. Independently of these great 
enterprises, several operas will be performed for the 
first time; viz., Lancelot, composed by Hentschel, 
Ivein, by Klughardt, and Agnes Bernauerin, by Mottl. 


BrussExs. The representation of Belgian works, at 
the Theatre de la Monnaie, during the fetes of Inde- 
pendence, began with Gretry’s Richard Ceur de Lion, 
which was finely interpreted and produced a consider- 
able effect. M. Soulacroix, in the part of Blondel, and 
M. Rodier, in that of Richard, distinguished them- 
selves particularly. In the third act was interpolated 
a ballet, composed of dances borrowed from other 
scores of Gretry. 


Vienna has raised a monument, at the Grinzing 
cemetery, to Ambros, the celebrated historian of music, 
and writer of those delightful papers collected in two 
volumes under the title, ‘*Bunte Blatter,’ several of 
which we translated a few years since in this Journal. 


Lonpon. The programme of the last week of the 
season (July 12-17) at Covent Garden Theatre offered: 
Estellu, by Jules Cohen, with Patti, Nicolini and 
Cotogni; J Puritani, with Albani, Gayarré and Gra- 
ziani; Lucia, with Mme. Sembrich; Semiramide, with 
Patti, Scalchi and Gailhard (Patti’s benefit); the first 
two acts of Mignon, and the grand scena of Morma, 
for Albani’s benefit, with Mmes. Scalchi and Valleria, 
and Messrs. Engel and Vidal; and La Traviata, with 
Patti, Nicolini and Graziani. 

——The event of the London season was the long 
expected Mejistofele of Arrigo Boito, poet and com- 
poser in one, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, July 6. The 
Graphic says of it: 

“The cast of the dramatis persone was in most re- 
spects all that could be desired, even by Sig. Boito 
himself — who can hardly have witnessed so consum- 
imately natural and, at the same time, artistic embodi- 
ment, in one and the same person, of the Gretchen and 
Helen of his own conception, as that of Mme. Chris- 
tine Nilsson. Without entering into details, for which 
space is wanting, we may brietiy say that the now uni- 
versally accepted ‘Swedish Nightingale,’ by this her 
latest assumption, has added fresh laurels to a brow 
already overcharged. Her Margaret was the Margaret 
ot Goethe and boito (not the Ary-Schefferized Mar- 
garet of Gounod and his two librettists); her Helen 
was the very type of antique grace and beauty; so that 
we had before us, first the ‘romantic,’ then the 
‘Grecian’ ideal, which at the end seemed fused and 
moulded into one. Signor Campammi was the Faust 
we all know so well— in one part as in the other the 
same marked individuality. Mme. Trebelli was the 
Martha of the first, and the ‘ Pantalis’ of the second 
part—in both, it is needless to add excellent; and 
Signor Grassi ‘doubled’ the characters of Wagner 
and Nereus. The Mephistopheles of Signor Nannetti 
(who, with Signor Campaunini, first appeared in the 
opera of Signor Boito at Bologna) is in every respect a 
notable perfoimance — open, however, to criticism as 
it is to praixe. With such a combination it is not sur- 
prising that all the vocal music should fare well. The 
orchestra was throughout what might have been ex- 
pected from such a body of executants, in a work so 
new and strange as to excite all their interest and rivet 
all their attention.” 











The plot of the opera is thus described in Figaro: 

“The opera opens with the ‘ Prologue in Heaven,’ 
consisting of a dialogue between an unseen chorus and 
Mefistofele, in which the demon derides the inhabi- 
tants of earth, and lays a wager with the angels that 
he will entrap Faust. At the end of the prologue a 
chorus of penitents arises, and the scene ends with an 
eight-part chorus, in which the two choirs are united. 
The first act proper opens with the ‘Kermesse’ scene, 
the people holiday-making, and the Elector and his 
envdicale passing at the back of the stage. The choir 
of holiday-makers have a waltz, but Faust is troubled 
at the approach of a certain gray friar, whom the /eit- 
motif in the prologue proclaims to be Mefistofele. 
From this scene in the same act we are carried to 
Faust’s cell, and the philosopher is seen studying the 
Scriptures. He is startled by the appearance of the 
gray friar, who, quickly throwing off his gown, is dis- 
covered asa gallant. He sings a diabolic aria, in which 
he proclaims himself the Power of Darkness, and 
Faust, by a shake of the hand, seals with him the con- 
tract by which the devil is to be Faust’s servant on 
earth, he becoming Satan’s slave in hell. As Mefis- 
tofele is about to carry off the philosopher in his cloak 
the curtain falls. The garden scene, which opens the 
next act, is very curiously treated, certain fragmentary 
duologes, in which the various leitmotifs figure, serv- 
ing to disclose the love passages between Faust and 
Margaret and Mefistofele and Martha. At last Faust 
gives Margaret the potion, and the scene is changed to 
the Brocken. Here the wildest and most powerful 
music of Signor Boito is given. Mefistofele carries 
Faust to the summit of the heights, and, amidst a dia- 
bolical chorus of witches, he seats himself on his rocky 
throne, breaking the ball of pasteboard, in type of the 
destruction of earth. The diabolical chorus is renewed 
with even greater fury, and awidst a scene of general 
excitement the act ends. The third act is the death 
scene of Margaret. Alone, lying on a straw pallet, 
and bereft of senses, she awaits the coming of the exe- 
cutioner who is to award mundane punishment for the 
death of her babe and the alleged murder, by the po- 
tion, of her mother. Tempted to escape by both Faust 
and Metistofele, she resists, and after tender love pas- 
sages, at the break of day, when, the devil becoming 
more importunate as he finds his power escaping, she 
dies. Metistofele shouts ‘She is damned,’ but the 
choir of angels retort ‘She is saved,’ and as the exe- 
cutioner with his escort arrives Faust and the devil 
disappear. In the next act we are carried to the shore 
of the Peneus, and, amidst scenes of laurel and Doric 
temples and flowers, Helen of Troy with Pantalis 
sits on her jewelled throne, with Faust reclining on a 
mossy bank at her feet. The duet between Helen and 

antalis is one of the most beautiful numbers of the 
opera, and after a stately Greek dance of sirens it is 
succeeded by a love scene between Helen and Faust, 
the latter attired (for what reason does not appear) in 
all the panoply of a fifteenth century cavalier. As 
Helen and Faust embrace, the act closes. The epi- 
logue, between which and the succeeding acts much 
has happened, takes place in the kboratory of Faust, 
the philosopher reading the Scriptures and Mefistofele 
looking over his shoulder, In vain the devil tempts 
him by lust of gain, of safety, and of flesh. The 
trumpets of Heaven and the Celestial Choir are heard. 
Faust, sorely tried, seizes Holy Writ, and as he dies 
angels shower roses on his body, Metistofele-sinks to 
earth, and the Celestial Choir proclaims the sinner is 
clouded with the odorous roses of salvation.”’ 

Of the musical merits of the work and its interpre- 
tation, the same authority continues : 

“That Signor Boito has been uniformly happy in his 
musical treatment of this great subject cannot be said. 
The opera was written when the composer was but 
twenty-seven — that is to say, at an age when great 
ideas are usually followed by slender fruition. Signor 
Boito had obviously heard or read Wagner’s works, 
and he adopts from them the leitmotif and, to a cer- 
tain extent, ye agp of orchestration. With 
these are allied the Italian love of pure unfettered 
melody, and so far as its ground plan is concerned, 
‘Metistofele’ far more resembles Meyerbeer than 
Wagner. It is in the fantastic portions of the work 
that he has succeeded best, and although ‘ Mefistofele’ 
is indisputably the finest work which has emana 
from modern Italy, the power and the weakness fhe 
composer has alike displayed show that he is capable 
of far better things. Signor Boito was fortunate in 
his interpreters. No finer nor more artistic exponent 
of Mejsistofele, on whom the burthen of the work rests, 
could well be desired than Signor Nannetti. A good 
singer with an admirable voice, and a powerful actor, 
the laurels of the opera indisputably fell to the artist 
who performed the title-réle. A Faust more certain 
in his intonation and less superabundant in energ 
than Signor Campanini (who, with Signor Nannetti, 
was concerned in the revival at Bologna) would have 
been desirable ; but Madame Christine Nilsson, the 
successor of Madame Borghi Mamo, looked charming 
alike in the simple dress of Margaret and the not too 
classic robes of Helen of Troy ; and Madame Trebelli 
as Martha and Pantalis did the little she had to do in 
the spirit of a true artist. The opera is splendidly 
mounted, and the stage management, particularly in 
the scene on the Brocken, was unusually effective. 
Signor Arditi, although he, like Herr Richter, could 
not induce the worn-out chorus of Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre to sing in tune, conducted admirably, and the pro- 
duction of ‘Mefistofele’ was a marked success. The 

rand season ends to-night, but the extra season will 
e prolonged while ‘ Metistofele’ runs, at any rate.” 











